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A  Jfamttor 'b  lag  itesag? 


To  the  Editor-in-Chief  of  "The  Gleaner" : 


y'OUR  request  for  a  Founder's  Day  messag-e  from  me  is  indicative  of  the 
students'  hig-h  esteem,  love  and  appreciation  for  their  benefactor.  Dr. 
Joseph   Krauskopf. 

"The  good  that  man  does,  lives  after  him."  What  greater  tribute,  then, 
can  be  offered  to  this  educator  and  philanthropist  than  to  point  to  the  growth 
of  this  outstanding  Institution  he  created. 

The  students  at  the  School  today  were  young  boys  when  Dr.  Krauskopf, 
at  the  zenith  of  his  spiritual  and  civic  leadership,  passed  on.  Therefore,  a 
sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  man  who  founded  your  School,  should 
interest  you. 

Dr.  Krauskopf  rose  from  an  immigrant  boy,  to  become  Rabbi  of  the 
largest  Jewish  congregation  in  America,  a  great  teacher,  humanitarian  and 
indefatigable  worker  and  organizer.  A  man  of  vision  and  constructive  doing-s, 
he  was  nationally  known  and  respected. 

Dr.  Krauskopf  was  a  daring  dreamer,  but  of  more  importance  —  a  daring 
thinker  and  doer,  gifted  with  the  art  of  imparting'  thoughts  succinctly, 
directly  and  practically.  He  seemed  to  have  the  power  to  succeed  in  all  of 
his  undertakings.  If  he  had  dreams,  he  had  faith  in  their  realizability,  and 
worked  to  attain  that  end. 

He  came  to  America  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  secured  employment 
with  a  merchant  in  Fall  River,  Mass.  His  days  there  were  drab  and  irksome, 
yet  he  was  ambitious.  A  good  woman  of  that  city,  not  a  Jewess,  who  was 
deeply  impressed  with  the  character,  fine  mind  and  personality  of  this  lad, 
and  having  heard  of  the  proposed  founding  of  the  Hebrew  Union  College  in 
Cincinnati,  encouraged  and  assisted  young  Krauskopf  to  enter  the  Rabbinate. 
This  good  woman  helped  a  struggling  young  man.  Her  generous  deed  has 
been  multiplied  over  and  over  again,  because  he  in  return  has  helped  thous- 
ands. He  matriculated  under  the  leadership  of  another  great  man,  Rev.  Dr. 
Isaac  M.  Wise.  Shortly  after  receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from 
the  University  of  Cincinnati,  he  was  ordained  Rabbi  as  one  of  the  first  class 
of  students  to  be  g-raduated  from  the  Hebrew  Union  College,  from  which 
Institution  he  later  received  the  deg-ree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 
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He  had  rare  oratorical  powers,  a  gift  of  expressing  his  thoughts  cogently 
and  with  literary  charm.  He  was  fearless  in  his  denunciation  of  wrong"  and 
oppression,  of  bigotry  and  prejudice.  His  life  was  essentially  one  of  service, 
not  only  to  his  own  people,  but  to  the  community  at  large.  He  was  a  man 
of  decidedly  virile  personality  and  versatile  ability.  He  readily  attained  a 
high  position  of  leadership,  not  only  in  the  pulpit,  but  in  all  civic  and  com- 
munal activities.  His  effective  powers  as  preacher  were  matched  by  his 
equally  great  powers  as  organizer  and  administrator.  Distinguished  Rabbi, 
fine  type  of  American  Jew,  notable  and  noble  citizen,  all  classes  and  creeds 
joined  in  sincere  tribute  to  his  many  virtues  and  achievements  and  delighted 
to  call  him  friend.  His  was  a  powerful  influence,  wielded  in  behalf  of  the 
welfare  of  his  fellow-man. 

A  deep  love  of  nature,  and  particularly  his  appreciation  of  trees  Were 
inherited  by  him,  both  from  his  parents  and  from  his  early  environment.  As 
a  child,  he  spent  much  of  his  time  with  his  father  in  their  native  forests, 
where  the  elder  Krauskopf  was  a  lumberman.  Interested  in  scholarly  pur- 
suits, he  also  loved  to  work  with  his  hands,  and  whenever  he  had  a  few 
moments,  not  occupied  with  his  many  civic  and  Congregational  duties,  there 
was  nothing  he  loved  better  than  to  work  in  the  beautiful  garden  at  the  rear 
of  his  home.  It  was  this  love  for  the  out-of-doors  and  his  study  of  conditions 
in  the  large  cities  where  men  were  forced  to  eke  out  an  existence  between 
brick  walls,  that  led  him  to  advocate  a  return  to  the  soil,  by  giving  city  boys 
the  opportunity  to  train  for  farming  vocations. 

One  of  his  chief  characteristics  was  his  passion  for  devising  and  build- 
ing institutions  for  practical  helpfulness.  While  The  National  Farm  School 
is  probably  the  most  widely  known  of  his  enterprises,  there  were  many 
others  that  originated  in  his  mind,  and  were  helped  to  success  by  his  in- 
domitable energy  and  perseverence. 

As  students  of  the  National  Farm  School,  you  are,  indeed,  fortunate  to 
have  as  your  exemplar,  this  distinguished  leader  and  practical  idealist,  who 
achieved   greatness   through  hard   and  unremitting  effort. 

—HERBERT  D.  ALLMAN, 

President  of  The  National  Farm  School. 
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$mmb?x  0  lay 


IN  EVERY  line  of  endeavor  —  be  it  religion,  science,  or  literature  —  certain 
individuals  stand  cut  as  pioneers  and  originators  of  thought  in  their  own 
respective  fields.  Like  huge  beacons  this  handful  of  giants  has  paved  the 
road  for  future  trends  in  civilization.  As  is  the  rule  with  men  of  this  calibre, 
their  work  is  usually  scoffed  at  and  derided  by  their  contemporaries.  In 
spite  of  this  opposition  many  continued  with  their  wOrk,  and  today  we  see 
the  fruit  of  their  labor  wherever  we  go.  They  were  men  who  made  the  tide 
turn  and  follow  them,  instead  of  following  the  tide. 

Today,  thirty-eight  years  after  the  first  class  entered  the  National  Farm 
School,  we  meet  to  pay  homage  to  a  Giant.  His  unyielding  spirit  and  keen 
foresight  will  be  remembered  as  long  as  that  magnificent  monument  to  his 
name,  The  National  Farm  School,  lasts.  This  giant  built  a  mountain  that 
is  a  beacon  for  hundreds  of  young  men  who  wish  to  enter  the  profession  of 
Agriculture.  The  giant,  the  late  Doctor  Joseph  Krauskopf;  the  mountain, 
the  National  Farm  School. 

The  life  of  Doctor  Krauskopf  has  given  many  of  the  students  of  the 
school  an  objective  to  strive  towards. 

Doctor  Krauskopf  believed  in  something  which  is  as  old  as  the  world, 
and  yet  as  new  as  a  new  born  babe.  He  believed  that  the  life  of  the  world 
depended  upon  Agriculture.  He  dreaded  that  day  when  there  would  not  be 
enough  men  on  the  land  to  grow  sufficient  food  for  all.  He  believed  that 
liberty  was  achieved  through  economic  independence  only.  The  farmer, 
drawing  a  living  from  the  land,  certain  of  his  food,  was  happier  than  an 
urban  dweller  living  in  a  hole  in  a  steel  mountain,  and  never  knowing  when 
his  position  would  be  lost. 

Many  have  believed  in  these  ideals.  But  few  have  acted  to  help  in- 
crease the  number  of  farmers.  Doctor  Krauskopf  was  one  of  the  few  ex- 
ceptions. In  1897  he  founded  the  National  Farm  School.  Only  a  few  acres, 
a  few  students,  but,  it  was  a  beginning.  There  was  plenty  of  opposition 
from  friends  and  enemies  alike.  His  friends  believed  he  was  spending-  time 
and  money  on  a  project  that  would  never  succeed;  his  enemies,  that  it  was 
the  wrong  way  to  repopulate  the  farm,  and  that  it  wouldn't  succeed  anyway, 
whether  right  or  wrong. 

But  the  world  rolls  around  and  ideas  change.  When  Farm  School  was 
founded,  the  world  believed  in  increasing  its  urban  population  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  Now,  though  an  object  much  harder  to  attain,  humanity  is  trying 
to  reverse  the  march.  And  it  is  making  progress.  Most  of  the  progress, 
however,  is  due  to  the  work  done  thirty  and  forty  years  ago  by  the  pioneers 
in  the  "Back  to  the  Land"  movement. 

Today,  the  National  Farm  School  is  outstanding  as  a  living  monument 
to  the  work  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  pioneers. 

To  the  students  of  the  school  the  real  significance  of  Founder's  Day  is 
the  independent  thought  coupled  with  unswerving  perseverence  in  spite  of 
adversity  which  Doctor  Krauskopf  personified. 
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Dr.  Krauskopf --Man  of  Achievement 

DOCTOR  Joseph  Krauskopf,  founder  of  the  NationalFarm  School,  was 
a:  born  leader  and  teachcer  and  an  indefatigable  worker.  He  was  a  man 
who  possessed  not  only  executive  ability,  but  a  certain  personal  charm 
which  made  those  who  worked  with  him  loyal  to  him,  and  anxious  to  do  what 
he  asked  of  them.  I  say  "worked  with  him"  because,  while  he  got  others  to 
work,  he  never  spared  himself  in  trying  to  make  this  a  better  world  in  which 
to   live. 

He  was  a  man  of  vision,  but  not  a  mere  visionary.  People  would  say, 
"Krauskopf  always  gets  what  he  wants,"  to  which  he  would  answer,  "Alas! 
How  do  they  know  what  I  want?  They  see  only  what  I  achieve,  but  I  never 
attempt  what  I  think  cannot  be  accomplished.  Life  is  so  short,  why  waste 
time  on  what  cannot  be  attained;."  Therefore,  when  he  launuched  a  proposi- 
tion, he  was  prepared  to  make  a  success  of  it. 

His  Congregation  he  built  up  from  198  members,  when  he  first  took 
charge,  to  the  largest  and  one  of  the  most  influential  in  the  country,  its  con- 
fines being  extended  beyond  Philadelphia,  as  his  discourses,  which  were  pub- 
lished for  thirty-eight  consecutive  years,  found  their  way  all  over  the  world — 
to  South  America  as  well  as  North  America,  to  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
even  Australia.  The  publishing  of  these  lectures  was  a  great  strain  on  him, 
but  he  felt  he  had  a  message  to  give  and  the  greater  number  he  could  reach 
the  greater  good  he  could  accomplish.  However,  he  was  not  satisfied  to 
merely  preach.  To  most  people  preaching  seems  easy,  therefore  he  wanted 
to  prove  that  he  could  practice  what  he  preached,  and  so,  even  before  he 
graduated  from  college,  he  started  to  write  books  and  organize  Social  Service 
activities.  The  apex  of  these  endeavors  was  reached  when  he  founded  the 
National   Farm   School. 

In  founding  the  School,  his  object  was  to  take  youths  out  of  the  con- 
gested and  soul-cramping  districts  of  the  city,  place  them  in  the  country 
where  they  could  expand,  and  be  trained  to  not  only  produce  food,  but  also 
sturdy,  upright  characters.  How  well  he  succeeded,  the  School  and  its 
Alumni   give   evidence. 

This  School  was  his  "brain-child,"  and  became  his  pet,  for  in  its  de- 
velopment he  saw  great  possibilities.  He  looked  forward  to  the  time  when 
many  of  the  School's  graduates  would  become  leaders  in  the  "Back  to  the 
Soil"  movement,  and  help  to  make  real  the  Prophet's  dream :  "Every  man 
under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree." 

— Mrs.  Joseph  Krauskopf. 
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BULL  INDICES 


(EDITOR'S  NOTE  :  This  is  the  second  of  a  series 
Senior  class.  We  are  sure  they  will  prove  interesting!  i 
densed  by  Harold  Coven.) 

Among  the  many  difficult  ques- 
tions which  present  themselves  to 
the  breeder  of  dairy  cattle,  none  is 
more  important  or  more  difficult 
than  the  selection  of  a  bull  to  head 
the  herd.  Bulls  are  many,  and  very 
good  bulls  are  few,  so  the  chances 
of  herd  development  are  against  the 
breeder  at  the  start.  To  alleviate 
this  burden  of  selecting  a  herd  sire, 
therefore,  research  workers  have  de- 
vised standards  of  procedure  for 
prophesying  the  capabilities  of  herd 
sires.  These  systems  are  called 
"Bull  Indices." 

It  is  easy  to  get  an  average  bull 
and  for  those  who  desire  nothing 
more,  there  is  no  problem.  On  the 
other  hand,  for  those  whose  inclina- 
tion it  is  to  produce  stock  that  is 
better  than  the  average,  an  effective 
method  of  judging  the  breeding 
worth  of  a  bull  is  essential.  Up  to 
quite  recently,  selecting  the  herd  sire 
had  been  more  or  less  a  gamble,  re- 
lying entirely  on  type  and  pedigree. 
Now,  however,  it  is  the  generally  ac- 
cepted opinion  of  the  best  breeders 
thait  successful  breeding  of  dairy 
cattle  can  be  carried  on  only  by  the 
use  of  Proven  Sires  and  Bull  Indices. 

The  various  breeds  as  we  know 
them  today  did  not  start  to  take 
form  until  1745. 

After  definite  dairy  breeds  had 
been  established,  the  next  step  in 
their  development  was  the  Breed 
Registration   Books.     Only  animals 


with  pure  bred  pedigrees  were  ad- 
mitted and  the  progeny  of  this  se- 
lect group  automatically  became 
registered  cattle.  The  disadvantages 
of  this  system  for  selecting  a  foun- 
dation herd  were  very  apparent.  The 
pedigree  registration  isolated  the 
breed  fifom  outside  excellence,  it 
kept  all  pure  bred  cattle  —  desirable 
or  undesirable  —  and  it  required  no 
test  of  dairy  tendencies  or  qualities. 

The  explanation  of  the  Bull  Index 
is  comparatively  simple,  namely,  the 
accurate  determination  of  the  pro- 
ductive abilities  of  a  bull's  future 
offspring.  This  potential  power  is 
computed  by  comparing  the  produc- 
tion records  of  the  daughters  to 
those  of  the  mates  of  the  bull.  By 
means  of  the  two  actual  figures  ■ — 
the  dam's  and  daughter's  average 
production  —  we  guess  at  the  third 
figure  —  the  bull's  potential  level 
—  knowing  that  the  daughters  fall 
somewdiere  in  between  the  two 
parents. 

The  basis  of  the  Bull  Index  rests 
on  the  progeny  test.  When  two  ex- 
tremes are  mated,  the  offspring  tend 
to  average  about  mid-way  between 
the  two  parents.  An  illustration  of 
this  would  be  a  tall  man  and  a  short 
woman  mating  and  producing  a 
child  of  average  height.  Dr.  Jull, 
in  experiments  with  poultry,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  when  birds 
weighing  2,989  grams  were  mated 
with  birds  weighing  545  grams,  the 
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outcome  was  a  bird  weighing  1,453 
grams.  The  same  natural  law  also 
applies  in  a  general  way  to  the  field 
of  milk  production  and  butterfat  per- 
centage in  dairy  cattle. 

Bv  applying  this  genetic  law  to 
the  selection  of  a  herd  sire,  a  num- 
ber of  Bull  Indices  have  been  de- 
termined. The  first  ind'ex  to  be 
made  was  the  Quartile  method  in 
1919.  This  system  classified  the  off- 
spring of  each  sire  according  to  the 
position  of  the  record  of  each,  dam- 
daughter  pair.  It  involved  many  in- 
tricate symbols  and  formulas  and 
was  much  too  complicated  and  in- 
definite for  practical  use. 

In  1925,  Professor  Yapp,  of  Illi- 
nois, devised  an  index  which  an- 
swered most  of  the  requirements. 
The  formula  he  used  was  x=2A — B. 
X,  the  Bull's  index,  was  equivalent 
to  twice  A  (the  daughter's  produc- 
tion corrected  to  4%  milk)  — B  (the 
Dam's  production  corrected  to  4% 
milk.) 

Example : 

Daughter    .  .  10,000  lbs.  milk,  4% 
Dam 7,000  lbs.  milk,  4% 

Bull's  Index=10,000  x  2  =  20,000 
—  7,000  =  13.000  lbs.  4%  milk. 

The  disadvantage  of  this  system 
was  that  it  did  not  separate  the 
amount  of  milk  from  the  percentage 
of  butterfat. 

The  first  system  to  handle  sep- 
arately the  amount  of  milk  and  per- 
centage of  butterfat  was  the  original 
Mount  Hope  Index  in  1927.  This 
method  was  based  on  the  theory  that 
high  milk  production  is  partially 
dominant  over  low  milk  production 
and  that  in  an  opposite  fahsion,  low 
butterfat  percentage  is  partially 
dominant  over  high  butterfat  per- 
centage. 


To  compute  the  transmitting  pow- 
ers of  the  herd  sire  by  the  Mount 
Hope  original  index,  first  determine 
the  average  mature  equivalent  of  the 
milk  productions  of  all  daughters : 
also  the  average  mature  equivalent 
of  the  milk  production  of  the  dams 
of  these  daughters,  and  take  the  dif- 
ference between  the  averages. 

If  the  daughters'  average  exceeds 
the  dams'  average,  add  3/7  (or 
2.333)  of  the  difference  from  the 
daughters'  average  to  get  the  bull's 
index  figure. 

The  index  for  percentage  of  but- 
terfat is  obtained  by  similar  opera- 
tions,  but  with  different  fractions. 

If  the  daughters'  butterfat  aver- 
age percentage  exceeds  that  of  their 
dams,  add  3/2  (or  1.5)  of  the  dif- 
ference to  the  daughter's  average  to 
get  the  bull's  index.  If  the  daugh- 
ters' average  is  less  than  the  dams' 
average  subtract  2/3  (or  .667)  of  the 
difference  from  the  daughters'  aver- 
age to  get  the  bull's  index. 

Example : 

Daughters'    10,000  lbs. 

Dams'    7,000  lbs. 

Bull's  index  equals  10.000  — 
7,000  =  3,000  x  4286  =  1285.8  plus 
10.000  =  11.285  lbs.  of  milk. 

In  1932  a  revision  was  made  to 
this  system  in  which  all  undesirable 
decimals  were  eliminated.  The  re- 
vised Mount  Hope  index  follows  the 
same  rules  as  first  laid  down,  but 
simplifies  the  process  by  using  the 
fraction  5/10  for  both  milk  and  but- 
terfat percentage.  In  so  doing  no 
change  of  importance  to  practical 
breeders  was  made  and  work  of 
computation  was  made  much  easier. 

So  far  we  have  delved  into  indices 
of  bulls  whose  daughters  are  already 
milking.     The   question   which  now 
(Please  refer  to  Page  14) 
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Department    News 


NEW  ORCHARD  PLANNED 

Horticulture  is  making  plans  for  a 
new  apple  orchard  to  be  planted  on 
Featherbed  Hill.  This  orchard  will 
contain  varieties  such  as  Staymen, 
Winesap,  Red  Rome,  Jonathan,  and 
Red  Delicious.  Other  minor  varie- 
ties will  be  Red  Spy,  Summer  Rambo 
and  Newtowns.  Temporary  fillers 
will  consist  of  Transparent,  Wealthy 
and  Cortland  apples. 

An  addition  will  be  made  to  our 
already  large  peach  orchard  when  we 
set  out  several  new  varieties  where 
the  old  orchard  was  removed  last 
fall. 

An  intensive  spray  program  is  an- 
ticipated. We  shall  start  our  pre- 
pink  to  pink  spray  with  dilute  lime 
sulphur  and  arsenate  of  lead  at  the 
beginning  of  May.  This  is  to  be 
used  for  control  of  apple  scab,  leaf 
rollers,  bud  moth  and  other  chewing 
insects.  Some  nicotine  may  be  used 
if  an  alarming  number  of  aphis  are 
present.  Later  sprays  for  apples  will 
consist  of  the  petal  fall  application 
of  dilute  lime  sulphur  and  arsenate 
for  scab  and  codling  moth.  Subse- 
quent sprays  will  be  approximately 
four  in  number  consisting  of  flota- 
tion sulphur  with  an  arsenical  to 
control  the  later  hatches  of  the  cod- 
ling moth  and  curculio. 

As  usual  an  extensive  vegetable 
campaign  will  soon  be  coming  into 
full  force.  Already  7000  early  cab- 
bages have  been  planted  behind  the 
old    poultry    house.      Another    7000 


plants  will  soon  be  set  out  beside 
the  others.  Much  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced in  planting  one-half  acre 
of  spinach  along  the  Number  Three 
lane  due  to  adverse  weather  condi- 
tions. 

Our  other  field  between  the  old 
peach  orchard  and  the  lower  State 
road  will  be  planted  to  green  peas, 
lima  beans,  eggplant  and  peppers. 
Late  tomatoes  and  late  cabbage 
will  occupy  two  acres  each.  A  total 
of  20  to  25  acres  of  sweet  corn  will 
be  planted  in  various  fields  and  all 
other  vegetables  will  take  about  20 
acres.  Some  additional  blackberries 
and  currents  are  to  be  planted  in 
the  triangle  between  the  nursery 
and  the  vineyard  lane. 

From  the  above  information,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  Horticulture  crew 
has  lots  of  rough  sailing  weather 
ahead  but  we  have  pulled  through 
other  predicaments  and  will  sur- 
mount these  obstacles  too.  The  five 
Hort.  men  say,  "The  General's  will 
be  done." 

— Albert  Klein. 

GRASS  IS  GETTING  GREENER 
ALL  THE  TIME 

So  fast  does  the  rapidly  growing 
grass  push  its  way  through  the 
crusty  surface  of  Old  Mother  Earth 
that  the  plodding  Freshman  wearily 
pushing  a  well  oiled  mower  across 
the  campus,  reflects  that  some  mis- 
chievous imp  must  be  thrusting  up 
the    blades    of    grass    right    behind 
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him.  No  sooner  does  he  finish 
touching  up  the  lawn  around  the 
Dean's  house  at  the  end  of  the  week, 
than  Monday  morning  he  is  out 
again  racing  his  mower  and  vainly 
trying  to  keep  up  with  the  green 
clothed  earth.  Juniors  are  also  get- 
ting experience  riding  the  horse 
mower  on  large  stretches. 

The  past  ravages  upon  our  per- 
manent perennial  bed  have  made  it 
necessary  for  the  department  to  re- 
seed.  Altogether  over  fifty  differ- 
ent varieties  were  set  out  in  the  cold 
frames  near  the  nursery.  Among 
the  common  kinds  were :  Papivei 
(Poppy)  ;  Anchusa  (Forget-me- 
not).,  Dianhus  (Pinks),  Phlox,  Cam- 
panules  (Bell  Flower),  and  Aquile- 
gin  (Columbine).  This  large  assort- 
ment was  planted  to  satisfy  our  cus- 
tomers' demands  and  to  have  for  our 
own  use  different  flowers  for  various 
landscape  designs. 

The  building'  of  the  sack  house 
was  a  big  help  in  our  growing  of 
seedlings.  The  purpose  behind  the 
building  of  the  house  was  to  pre- 
vent the  burning  of  the  tender  grow- 
ing' shoots.  After  a  period  of  semi- 
darkness,  ithe  plants  are  removed  to 
a  cold  frame  where  they  are  hard- 
ened off  to  withstand  the  hot  sun 
and  the  cold  wind.  To  date  we  have 
planted  the  house  to  three  varieties 
of  Rhododendrons,  namely,  Maxi- 
mum, Catawbicnse,  and  Carolina 
Hardy. 

— Edward  Wascavage. 

PEEP,  PEEP,  PEEPING  ALONG! 

One  of  the  best  incubation  periods 
in  the  history  of  the  department  has 
just  been  finished.  Over  thirty 
thousand  eggs  went  into  the  various 
incubators  and  over  eighteen  thous- 
and chicks  were  hatched  out.     The 


average  hatch  ran  about  sixty  per- 
cent although  we  did  get  as  high 
as  eighty-five  percent  from  our  old 
reliable  Newtown.  In  contrast  to 
this,  the  new  incubator  threw  sev- 
eral hatches  of  only  twenty  percent 
which  brought  down  our  average 
considerably.  No  trouble  at  all  was 
found  in  disposing  of  these  chicks, 
as  throughout  the  hatching  season 
orders  constantly  poured  in. 

Due  to  the  never  ceasing  vigilance 
of  the  Poultry  Senicrs  the  mortality 
of  our  chicks  has  been  kept  at  a 
minimum.  As  yet  no  disease  of  any 
sort  has  reared  its  head  and  made 
off  with  our  peeps.  The  plant  has 
become  a  chick  health  resort  because 
no  amount  of  effort  has  been  spared 
to  keep  everything  sanitary.  Dis- 
infectant pans  to  be  stepped  in  be- 
fore each  pen ;  litter  turned  twice 
daily ;  roosts  limed ;  clean  ashes  re- 
placing old  and  used  ones,  are  just 
a  few  of  the  things  our  sanitation 
program  calls  for. 

All  our  surplus  Leghorn  cockerels 
are  being  fattened  for  broilers  in  the 
battery  fatteners.  These  are  first 
put  on  a  starter  mash  until  they 
are  six  weeks  old  and  then  they  arc 
fed  a  wet  mash  containing  a  high 
percentage  of  corn  for  fattening. 
These  broilers  are  sold  when  about 
one  and  a  half  pounds  to  two  and 
one-half  pounds  in  weight.  So  large 
a  trade  has  been  developed  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Central  Sales  De- 
partment, that  we  are  unable  to  sup- 
ply all  the  demands. 

This  year  the  range  will  be  in  the 
peach  orchard.  Here  is  virgin 
soil,  not  infested  with  chicken 
disease,  providing  plenty  of  shade 
and  green  grass,  with  the  added  ad- 
vantage of  being  in  our  back  yard, 
so  to  speak.    Water  will  have  to  be 
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brought  out  daily,  but  this  small 
matter  will  not  interfere  with  the 
range  routine.  Incidentally,  some 
1500  pullets  will  be  raised  in  con- 
finement this  year  due  to  the  large 
number  of  empty  houses.  These 
birds  will  not  see  the  rang"e  at  all. 
"  Lots  of  green  feed  will  be  fed  to 
give  them  similar  conditions  to 
those  on  the  range. 

During  the  middle  of  May  some 
two  hundred  Rhode  Island  Red 
cockerels  were  caponized.  These 
capons  make  much  taster  growth 
than  those  which  have  not  been 
de-sexed,  and  the  meat  is  of  a  much 
finer  flavor  and  quality.  After 
dressing,  a  capon  carcass  is  very 
nice  and  easy  to  handle.  Of  the 
original  number,  a  few  cockerels 
were  saved  for  breeders  for  next 
year. 

Most  of  the  cannibalism  that  has 
been  rampant  in  our  flocks  for  some 
time  past  has  disappeared.  The 
method  used  was  to  paint  the  win- 
dows red.  Unusual  success  in 
stamping  out  cannibalism  resulted 
almost   immediately. 

— Sander  Sacks. 

AYRSHIRES  HITTING  STRIDE 

The  dairy's  pride  and  glory  —  the 
Ayrshire  Herd  ■ —  have  all  calved 
with  the  exception  of  one  and  now 
are  well  on  their  way  to  regain 
their  former  honors  at  the  head  of 
the  Ayrshire  Herd  Testing  Associa- 
tion. In  April,  the  eleventh  month 
on  test,  they  produced  an  average 
test  of  4.25%  butter  fat.  So  far,  in 
the  total  eleven  months  on  the  test, 
the  enviable  average  of  9,129  pounds 
milk,  371.5  pounds  fat  and  a  4.07% 
test  has  been  produced.  In  May, 
the  last  month  of  the  test,  indica- 
tions point  toward  a  higher  test  and 


the  dairy  anticipates  a  4.15-4.25  fat 
record. 

In  the  past  two  months  approxi- 
mately thirty  cows  have  calved.  The 
maternity  barn  has  had  its  hands  full 
helping  the  little  creatures  into  the 
world  and  sending  the  milking  cows 
up  to'  the  main  barns.  The  last 
eighteen  Ayrshires  to  freshen  have 
dropped  fifteen  bull  calves.  It  looks 
suspiciously  like  an  epidemic  of 
bull-itis. 

In  order  to  accommodate  the  new 
influx  of  calves,  the  calf  barn  has 
sent  all  its  year  old  or  slightly  older 
calves  to  Number  Six.  The  oldest 
heifers  are  being  raised  at  Number 
Four,  and  give  good  promise  of  be- 
coming cows  worthy  of  their  an- 
cestors. 

Due  to  heavy  feeding  of  silage  to 
the  cows,  the  silo  is  almost  empty. 
The  high  mark  drops  daily,  until 
now    there    remains    only    ten    feet. 

On  August  fourth,  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Ayrshire  Association  will  hold 
its  annual  outing  and  field  day  at 
Farm  School.  There  will  be  lots  of 
entertainment  and  several  interest- 
ing speakers  will  be  present.  We 
advise  all  those  interested  in  dairy- 
ing to  be  present. 

— Charles    Herkner. 


FLORICULTURE    IN    LATE 

SPRING 

The  Central  Sales  Department 
is  handling  our  sales  of  small 
bedding  plants,  such  as  the  Pansy 
and  English  Daisy.  These  plants 
were  potted  in  small  baskets,  each 
containing  a  dozen  plants.  For 
early  blooming  flowers,  these  plants 
are  used  in  the  house  and  small 
garden. 
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Pom-poms  have  been  planted  in 
the  outside  beds  and  are  making  a 
fine  growth.  A  second  cutting  o{ 
mums  will  soon  be  made  and  this 
will  be  followed  by  a  third  cutting. 
Mums  last  year  were  a  big  success 
and  this  year  we  are  putting-  every 
inch   available  into   this  crop. 


Last  year  an  experiment  with  hot- 
house tomatoes  was  carried  on. 
which  proved  to  be  successful.  This 
year  two  beds  will  be  devoted  to 
them.  The  plantings  are  made 
early  so  that  the  fruit  can  reach  the 
market  ahead  of  tomatoes  grown 
outdoors.  — William  Saxe. 


(Continued  from  Page  10) 
arises  in  everyone's  mind,  no  doubt, 
is  how  can  the  dairy  breeder  proph- 
esy the  transmitting  powers  of  a 
young  bull-calf  before  it  has  been 
used.  To  comply  with  this  demand. 
a  favorable  method  which  is  com- 
paratively simple,  has  been  devised. 
The  principle  that  this  works  on 
is  that  offspring  inherit  6/10  of  their 
qualities  from  the  immediate  parents 
and  4/10  from  the  grandparents. 
First,  a  pedigree  of  both  parents  and 
grandparents  including-  indices  of 
the  sires  and  production  records  of 
the  dams  is  necessary. 

By   adding   the   index  of  the   sire 


to  that  of  the  dam  and  dividing  by  2, 
the  average  transmitting  power  of 
the  parents  is  obtained.  Multiply- 
ing this  by  .6  the  percent  of  inherit- 
ance from  parents  to  offspring-  is  ob- 
tained. In  a  similar  fashion,  add 
the  two  indices  and  the  two  produc- 
tion records  of  the  four  grandparents 
and  divide  by  4.  Multiplying  this 
figure  by  14,  we  g-et  the  transmitting 
power  of  the  grandparents.  Finally, 
by  adding  the  inheritance  of  parents 
and  grand  parents  together,  the 
prophecied  bull  index  is  obtained. 

In  concluding"  this  seminar,  we 
present  the  prophecied  index  of  our 
own  Suzone  Luck}'  Boy. 


Suzone 
Lucky  Boy 


Bell  Farm  Suzone 
18,277  milk  —  3.3%  fat 


Essex  Sweet  Lucky  Bell 
14,073  milk  —  3.6%  fat 


North  Star  Ozone   Champion 

16,300  milk  —  3.6%  fat 

Bell  Farm  Susie 
25,500  milk  —  3.4%  fat 


King  Sweet  Lothian 

18,400  milk  —  3.1%  fat 

Chesney  Belle  Sweet 
25,442  milk  —  3.3%  fat 


-X.  B.  Shapiro,  '34. 
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OATS  AND  OIL 

The  General  Agriculture  crew  hit 
its  stride  during  the  Spring  vacation, 
when  it  started  to  prepare  its  last 
year's  corn  fields  for  oats.  The  fields 
were  fall  plowed,  disced  and  har- 
rowed. Each  acre  received  two  hun- 
dred pounds  of  16%  superphosphate. 
The  seed,  of  the  Brucker  variety 
and  home  grown,  was  sown  at  the 
rate  of  100  quarts  per  acre. 

About  the  same  time  we  seeded 
our  grass  seed,  twenty-four  pounds 
to  the  acre.  The  usual  Farm  School 
mixture  of  twelve  pounds  timothy, 
nine  pounds  of  red  clover,  and  three 
pounds  of  alsike  was  put  on  130 
acres.  The  timothy  is  Fall  seeded 
with  the  wheat.  Being  hardy,  it  can 
survive  the  winter.  Clover  is  planted 
early  in  the  spring  on  the  wheat,  pre- 
ferably after  a  frosty  morning. 

Number  Three  seems  to  be  under- 
going the  most  drastic  change  of  all 
the  farms.  A  field  that  had  been  in 
potatoes  for  two  years  is  now  going 
to  oats.  Another  which  had  been 
in  a  regular  four  year  rotation  is  to 
be  planted  with  potatoes.  Feather- 
bed Hill  has  been  appropriated  by 
the  Horticulture  Department  to  be 
made  into  a  large  orchard.  The 
drainage  program  started  by  the  C. 
W.  A.  workers  in  the  potato  fields 
is  at  a  standstill.  The  result  is  that 
the  field  is  scarred  by  unfilled,  in- 
completed  drainage  ditches. 

A  large  part  of  the  sod  land  is 
being  turned  under  for  corn  and  so 
urgent  is  the  work  that  even  the  Oil 
Pull  has  been  drafted'  into  service. 
All  our  corn  planting  equipment  has 
been  whipped  into  shape  for  a  rigor- 
ous work-out  at  the  hands  of  the 
crew.  All  tractors  and  teams  that 
can  be  put  to  work  are  being  used. 
Each  field  has  been  heavily  manured 


and    probably    the    usual    Lancaster 
Sure-Crop  will  be  planted. 

During  the  middle  of  April  we  re- 
ceived a  shipment  of  certified  Rural 
Russet  potato  seed  including  both 
'U.  S.  firsts  and  seconds.  These 
potatoes  were  grown  under  the  most 
rigid  specifications  and  inspected  as 
to  vig"or,  grade,  uniformity,  disease, 
and  good  seed  characteristics.  If 
our  share  in  the  raising  of  them  is 
well  done,-  we  can  expect  a  good 
crop,  weather  and  insects  and  dis- 
eases being  favorable.  Planting  has 
already  started  and  we  are  using  be- 
tween twenty  -  eight  and  thirty 
bushels  of  seed  per  acre.  A  4-8-7 
fertilizer  is  being  applied  with  the 
seed  at  the  rate  of  1100  pounds.  The 
seed  pieces  are  being  cut  to  weigh 
one  and  one-half  to  two  ounces  and 
contain  at  least  two  eyes. 

Machinery  is  being-  repaired  and 
maintained  as  usual.  Quite  a  bit  of 
baling  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
past  few  months,  when  the  weather 
was  favorable. 

— Abraham  Rubinstein. 


AGRICULTURAL  ODDITIES 

Weeds  annually  remove  tremen- 
dous quantities  of  necessary  plant 
food  from  the  soils.  Plow  exhaus- 
tive they  are  may  be  shown  by  the 
fact  that  one  ton  of  dried  pigweed 
is  equal  in  available  mineral  content 
to  three  tons  of  manure. 
^♦~, 

It  has  been  our  effort  in  America 
to  raise  tail-less  sheep  by  proper 
breeding.  In  certain  places  in  the 
Orient  and  even  in  parts  of  Russia, 
sheep  are  raised  with  the  purpose  of 
using  the  fattened  tail  as  a  substi- 
tute for  butter. 
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LITEE  ART 


CHANGE 


IS  THERE  aught  which  the  Hand 
of  Time  does  not  alter? 
Powerful  nations  are  developed 
from  weaklings.  They  rear  their 
heads  for  an  instant,  compared  with 
the  eternity  of  Time,  then  like  waves 
beating  upon  the  beach,  then- 
strength  overcome,  they  disappear 
beneath  the  flood  which  rushes  o'er 
them. 

The  crust  of  the  earth  gives 
forth  mute  unimpeachable  witnesses 
which  testify :  forms  of  animal  life 
have  existed  which  no  longer  exist : 
forms  of  vegetation  have  flourished 
which  no  longer  flourish ;  districts, 
now  arctic  waste  have  been  the 
scene  of  luxuriant  vegetation  ;  in  the 
past  oceans  have  surged  over  lands 
now  elevated ;  glaciers  have  over- 
spread vast  areas  which  are  today 
habitable. 

We  look  to  the  heavens.  The 
stars,  which  during  past  ages  have 
been  considered  as  fixed  in  position, 
are  proven  to  be  in  motion.  Astron- 
omical records  confirm  spectroscopic 
research  by  showing  that  the  pres- 
ent positions  of  the  stars  are  not  the 
positions  which  they  formerly  oc- 
cupied. 

The  heavens  cannot  longer  be  con- 
sidered immutable.  The  earth  and 
its  brother  planets  revolve  upon  their 
axes  and  around  the  sun.  The  sun, 
carrying  with  it  the  planets  and  their 


satellites,  journeys  through  space 
which  heretofore  has  never  known 
its  presence.  The  distant  points  of 
light,  which  remain  points  under  the 
scrutiny  of  our  most  powerful  tele- 
scopes, are  suns,  far  surpassing  in 
magnitude  and  splendor  the  radiant 
orb  of  our  day;  centers  of  vast  solar 
systems  they  with  our  own,  traverse 
limitless  space. 

We  raise  a  goblet  of  pure  spark- 
ling water  to  our  lips.  Many  are 
the  tales  which  each  drop  could  re- 
late were  they  endowed  with  speech. 
We  value  highly  the  writings  of  our 
travelers  who,  daring  every  danger, 
seek  the  mysteries  of  nature  to  ex- 
plore. Perchance  the  travelers  we 
hold  in  our  hands  have  surpassed 
them,  have  penetrated  regions  ap- 
parently impenetrable  by  man,  have 
visited  scenes  which  exist  unseen  by 
human  sight. 

Valuable  lives  have  been  sacrificed 
and  treasure  lavishly  expended  in 
attempting  to  unveil  the  secrets  of 
the  frigid  North.  May  it  not  be  that 
a  portion  of  the  liquid  contents  of 
our  goblet  has  been  part  and  parcel 
of  the  icy  barriers  which  make  im- 
passable this  Northern  Sea  ?  Bar- 
riers which  vanish  but  to  be  replaced 
again ;  vanish  but  to  continue  their 
course  in  the  vast  economy  of  na- 
ture;  new  plucked   from   the  saline 
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embrace  of  the  ocean  by  the  thirsty 
winds  which,  passing  ever  parched 
lands,  are  forced  to  deposit  their  in- 
valuable burden,  which  for  thous- 
ands of  miles  they  have  so  tightly 
clasped   in  their  invisible  grasp. 

The  wanderers  from  the  ice-bound 
coasts  of  the  North  may  here  mingle 
with  brethren  from  a  torrid  clime, 
find  companions  who  through  the 
arts  of  man,  swollen  with  heat,  have 
filled  the  heart  of  the  iron-horse 
which  hurls  along  the  rails  itself  and 
its  burden  of  passengers  and  freight, 
or  supplied  the  ponderous  hammer 
with  strength  to  forge  the  monster 
death-dealing  cannon,  or  have 
helped  to  weave  the  clothing  of  their 
temporary  master  —  MAN. 

Historical  records  inform  us  that 
the  nations,  the  religions,  the  lan- 
guages, the  laws,  the  means  for  com- 
municating intelligence,  the  modes 
of  conveyance,  the  fuel,  the  ma- 
chinery, the  use  of  metals,  the  illum- 
inating agents,  the  commerce,  the 
arts,  the  sciences  of  the  present  gen- 
eration, are  not  those  of  the  genera- 
tions which  have  passed  away. 

Where  years  seem  to  "show  im- 
mutability, the  evidence  "of  "centuries 
demonstrates  mutability.   3  •—  - 

The  rock-imbedded  fossils  'be- 
speak the  periods  when  their-.tombs 
were  yet  unshapen. 

The  ever-changing  clouds  moving 
over  the  sky  typify  the  unceasing 
activity  of  Nature.  The  hardest 
rocks  imperceptibly  vanish  before 
the  insidious  attack  of  her  forces 
which,  with  resistless  energy,  ele- 
vate and  depress  continents. 

The  works  of  man  crumble  under 
their  action.  Cities,  which  he  in  his 
pride  deemed  indestructible,  have 
disappeared    from    the   face    of    the 


earth,  their  very  sites  are  oft  un- 
known, or  a  few  ruins,  noble  even  in 
their  desolation,  and  masses  of  de- 
bris mark  the  location  of  the  metrop- 
olis of  an  ancient  empire. 

Change  —  mysterious,  unending 
all-pervading  change  —  you  influ- 
ence all,  permeate  all  —  from  your 
action  naught  hath  immunity  ■ —  the 
universe  is  subject  to  you. 

Whence  came  your  footsteps? 
Whither  do  they  lead?  Fraught  as 
they  have  been,  fraught  as  they  are 
—  with  blessings  and  with  misfor- 
tunes for  us  of  the  earth  —  for  those 
who  preceded  us  and  for  those  who 
follow. 

Pregnant  with  good  or  with  evil  ? 

The  future  we  cannot  peer  far 
into.  The  past  is  unalterable.  We 
live  in  the  present,  in  it  we  can 
labor.  Labor  which  influences  the 
present,  the  future.  Shall  our  ener- 
gies be  concentrated  upon  self- 
aggrandizement,  which  even  if  ac- 
complished proves  unsatisfying,  or 
shall  we  strive  for  the  well-being  of 
individuals  and  of  nations? 

With  clearer  insight  into  the  UN- 
CHANGEABLE principles  of  DI- 
VINE JUSTICE,  unto  which  all  of 
Nature's  laws  respond,  there  will 
come  a  melting  away  of  the  debas- 
ing strife  of  the  past  and  present. 

A  conception,  faint  at  first,  but 
growing,  expanding,  becoming  more 
and  more  intense,  more  and  more 
lucid,  will  sway  us,  control  us,  and 
lead  us  aright  — will  lead  us  into 
the  pathway  of  true  advancement  — 
will  urge  us  to  receive  Divine  Assist- 
ance as  we  labor  to  purify,  to  en- 
noble, to  elevate  ourselves  and  The 
Race. 

— Joe  Abramson. 
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THE  HOME  PLACE 


EDITOR'S  NOTE  :  This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  histories  of  the  farms  which  now 
comprise  the  National  Farm  School.  Much  thanks  and  credit  are  due  Mrs.  L.  M. 
Montgomery  whose  kind  assistance  and  untiring  effort  in  gathering  the  necessary  data 
has   made   them   possible. 


Could  the  Indian  chief  Lappa- 
winsoe,  whose  name  means  "he  is 
gone  away  gathering-  corn,  nuts  or 
anything  edible,"  have  known  that 
such  a  famous  school  as  the  one  our 
National  Farm  Scohol  is,  was  to  be 


The  price  was  paid  in  "Wamp- 
um, blankets,  guns,  kettles,  beads, 
fish  hooks,  etc.,"  and  while  it  was 
nothing  compared  to  what  the  land 
was  worth,  Penn  paid  the  customary 
price. 


The  Home  Place,  showing  the  mammoth  sycamore.     It  measures  17  feet  in  girth  and  has  a 
spread  of  120  feet.     This  picture  was  supplied  through  the  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Otto  Stangel. 


founded  on  some  of  the  land  he  and 
other  chiefs  sold  to  William  Penn, 
he  would  likely  have  put  the  price  up 
a  few  more  nuts  and  ears  of  corn. 

For  Bucks  County  was  bought  by 
Penn  from  the  Indians  who  owned 
it,  through  the  far  famed  "Walking 
Purchase" ;  Penn  to  have  as  much 
territory  as  persons  designated  for 
the  purpose  could  walk  over  in  three 
days,  and  another  treaty  which  gave 
him  all  the  territory  "that  could  be 
run  in  two  days  journey  with  a 
horse." 


Tammany  was  one  of  the  very 
greatest  of  the  chiefs  who  signed 
these  treaties.  The  story  is  told  that 
later,  while  traveling  in  this  section 
with  other  Indians  to  a  gathering  of 
some  sort,  he  fell  ill  at  Prospect  Hill. 
He  had  to  remain  behind  with  his 
daughter  in  a  wigwam.  He  was  so 
chagrined  at  this  weakness  that  he 
killed  himself.  Robert  Shewed,  who 
lived  at  Painswick  Hall,  now  known 
as  Farm  Home  No.  3,  found  his  body 
and  buried  it  at  the  foot  of  Prospect 
Hill,  near  a  spring. 
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Penn  first  came  to  this  country  in 
1673,  and  was  given  a  great  section 
of  land  by  the  King  of  England  in 
payment  for  sixteen  thousand  pounds 
the  government  owed  to  his  father 
at  his  death. 

In  March,  1681,  (253  years  ago), 
Penn  sold  to  nine  of  his  agents 
twenty  thousand  acres  of  land.  They, 
in  return,  sold  live  thousand  acres  of 
to  Jeremiah  Langhorne,  another  of 
Penn's  agents,  on  March  24,  1724. 
In  October,  1729,  he  in  turn,  sold 
three  hundred  acres  of  it  to  Robert 
Shewell  and  his  wife,  Rebecca,  who 
built  Painswick  Hall,  now  No. 
Three.  Keeping  141  acres,  he  sold 
"151  acres  and  32  perches"  to  Wil- 
liam Haire,  on  November  25.  1748. 
This  purchase  includes  the  Home 
Farm. 

This  Mr.  Haire  was  either  an  old 
bachelor  or  a  childless  widower.  He 
made  his  will  January  27,  1756.  In 
part  it  reads  as  follows : 

"First  of  all,  I,  William  Haire,  be- 
ing very  sick  of  body  but  of  perfect 
mind  and  memory,  thanks  be  given 
unto  God  for  calling  to  mind  ye  mor- 
tality of  my  body,  knowing  it  is  ap- 
pointed' for  all  men  once  to  die,  do 
make  and  bequeath  my  last  will  and 
testament  and  wish  to  say  principally 
and  first  of  all ;  I  give  and  recom- 
mend my  soul  into  the  hands  of  God 
that  gave  it  and  for  my  body  I  rec- 
ommend it  to  the  earth  to  be  buried 
in  a  Christian  and  decent  manner,  at 
the  discretion  of  my  executors,  noth- 
ing doubting  but  that  at  the  resurrec- 
tion I  shall  receive  it  again  by  the 
mighty  power  of  God  to  bless  me  in 
this  life. 

First  of  all  I  will  my  debts  to  be 
paid  and  burying  charges,  and  next, 
to    my   sister,   two   acres   of   cleared 


land  before  the  front  door  of  the 
house  and  an  acre  and  a  half  back  of 
the  house  with  fruit  that  will  grow 
on  the  two  rows  of  orchard  next  the 
great  road  (which  would  be  about 
where  the  Central  Sales  Department 
now  stands),  and  also  pasture  for 
two  cows. 

I  also  give  two  pounds  and  eight 
shillings  for  the  reporting  of  the  Gos- 
pel at  Neshaminy  wdiere  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Charles  Beaty  is  minister." 

He  willed  the  rest  of  the  farm  to 
his   brother  Joseph,   who,   forty-two 
years  later,  willed  it  to  his  two  sons, 
William  and  Joseph,  Joseph  to  get 
thirty    acres    of    one    plot    and    two 
acres  of  another,  William  to  receive 
the  rest  of  the  131  acres  and  thirty- 
two    perches,    subject,    however,    to 
the  payment  of  certain  legacies.    To 
his  "beloved  wife,  Elizabeth,  all  the 
property  of  every  kind  she  brot  with 
her  as  her  dowry,  without  reserve." 
His  brother,  Joseph,  made  his  will 
April  27,   1790.     Evidently  his  wife 
was  to  live  with  one  of  the  childern 
on  the  home  place  for  the  will  reads  : 
"I  give  to  my  wife,  Isabella,  twen- 
ty dollars  species,  to  be  paid  imme- 
diately  after   my   decease   and   then 
the    amount    of    twelve    pounds    in 
money,   four   bushels   of  good   mer- 
chantable   wheat,    four    bushels    of 
good  clean  and  sound   Indian  corn, 
five  bushels  of  good  clean  rye,  twen- 
ty   pounds    of    clean    swingled    flax, 
four  pounds  of  white  wool  to  be  paid 
and  delivered  yearly  and  every  year 
during  her   life,   the   first   reckoning 
being  one  year  after  my  death,  the 
entire  use  of  dwelling  house  and  kit- 
chen, use  of  half  the  cellar  and  half 
of  the  garden,  the  same  plowed  and 
manured   as   often   as    she   shall   re- 
quire   it;,    the    common    use    of    the 
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spring  house,  a  sufficiency  of  good 
firewood  constantly  laid  at  her  door 
cut  proper  length  for  her  stove  and 
fire-place,  good  keep  for  one  cow 
on  grass  in  summer  and  hay  in  win- 
ter, one  barrel  of  good  whole  packed 
cyder  each  year  when  the  orchard 
shall  bear  fruit  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose, with  full  priviledge  at  all  times 
of  taking  apples  and  peaches  from 
the  same." 

Joseph  Haire  had  a  son  William, 
to  whom  the  property  eventually 
went,  for  in  his  will  bearing  the  date 
1825,  he  asks  his  'executors  to  sell 
his  real  estate  for  the  best  price  to 
be  had."  The  price  was  $4,260  in 
"lawful  money  of  the  United  States." 

The  purchaser  was  Judge  John 
Ross,  who  got,  besides  the  land, 
"houses,  out-houses,  barns,  stables, 
ways,  woods,  water,  water-courses, 
rights,  liberties,  heriditaments,  and 
appertenunces  thereunto." 

Judge  Ross  received  a  liberal  edu- 
cation but  for  some  reason  his  parents 
objected  to  his  following  a  profes- 
sional career  and  in  the  unpleasant- 
ness that  grew!  out  of  it,  he  was  cast 
upon  his  own  resources.  When  a 
very  young  man  he  taught  school  at 
Durham.  A  man  named  Backhouse, 
connected  in  some  way  with  the 
school,  became  interested  in  young 
Ross  and  loaned  him  money  to 
study  law. 

He  was  a  very  brilliant  man  and 
at  once  made  his  mark  at  the  bar 
and  throughout  his  life  was  a  very 
outstanding  figure,  being  sent  to 
Congress  and  making  a  name  for 
himself  in  everything  he  entered.  Of 
nine  childien,  four  sons  were  col- 
lege men  and  lawyers.  The  oldest 
one  graduated  from  Princeton.  Soon 
after  beina:  admitted  to  the  bar  he 


fought  a  duel  on  the  Delaware  river 
and  was  never  heard  of  again. 

There  were  four  daughters  also. 
Whether  the  rest  died  or  were  pro- 
vided for  we  do  not  know.  Judge 
Ross  left  the  house  to  his  daughter 
Adelaide,  when  he  died  in  1834.  She 
married  Dr.  Samuel  R.  Dubbs.  The 
writer  met  a  man  in  New  Britain 
who  as  a  boy  remembered  Dr. 
Dubbs,  because  he  was  on  the  school 
board  and  used  to  visit  the  school. 
He  would  take  the  book  and  ask 
questions  in  such  a  sharp,  quick  way 
that  the  pupils  were  all  too  fright- 
ened to  answer. 

They  had  four  sons,  the  youngest, 
Dr.  Joseph  Dubbs,  sold  the  place  to 
Judg-e  Richard  Watson  either  in  1870 
or  1871  for  thirty-four  hundred 
dollars. 

He  died  in  1889  having  owned  the 
place  eighteen  years.  In  his  will  he 
left  "all  to  his  wife."  In  1896  she 
sold  it  to  Farm  School  as  the  humble 
beginning  of  our  great  school. 

No  records  could  be  found  just 
when  the  house  was  built,  the  first 
mention  of  it  being  in  William 
Haire's  will  in  1756,  but  as  he 
bought  the  place  eight  years  earlier, 
he  very  probably  built  the  house 
soon  after  or  around  1749,  making 
it  about  185  years  old. 

Farm  Home  No.  1  was  built  four 
years  later  and  No.  3  nineteen  years 
earlier.  The  house  at  Home  Farm 
has  had  two  additions  in  more  re- 
cent times,  one  on  either  end,  but 
the  middle  section  is  the  original 
home,  with  it's  heavy  beamed  ceil- 
ings and  long  hinges,  and  quaint 
door  latches  and  the  most  beautiful 
fireplace  of  any  in  all  the  old  houses 
in  this  section. 

(Please,  refer  to  Page  24) 
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SENIOR  CLASS  NEWS 

Due  to  the  unceasing  efforts  of 
our  president  and  his  executive  com- 
mittee, the  Senior  Class  has  been 
right  up  to  par  in  all  its  activities. 

The  Pin  and  Ring  Committee  has 
finally  standardized  the  Farm  School 
Ring.  In  the  past,  each  class  se- 
lected1 its  own  design  —  from  now 
on  all  rings  shall  be  of  a  standard 
size  and  design..  They  are  made  in 
gold,  silver,  or  applicque. 

The  Pennant  Committee  has  de- 
cided on  a  banner  which  seems  to 
please  everyone.  Class  Pennants 
may  be  purchased  through  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  Yearbook  Staff  has  recently 
been  chosen.  From  all  indications 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  our 
year  book  shall  rank  as  high  as  any 
other  in  the  history  of  Farm  School. 
— L.  Rose. 

JUNIORS  START  PROM 
PREPARATIONS 

The  Junior  Class  is  now  busily  en- 
gaged in  preparing  for  the  Junior 
Prom  to  be  given  some  time  in  Sep- 
tember. A  committee  headed  by 
Larry  Mazer  has  been  appointed  and 
it  hopes  to  do  great  things  as  re- 
gards the  decorations,  orchestra, 
and  refreshments.  We  feel  sure  that 
the  dance  will  prove  to  be  a  memor- 
able one.  -  - 
— Gilberg. 


MUTTS  MAKE  BOW  (WOW)! 

The  class  of  1937  made  its  debut 
into  Farm  School's  social  grind  at 
the  Freshmen  Reception  Dance,  held 
in  the  Sylvan  Dell  ballroom,  Satur- 
day evening,  May  5th. 

The  music  was  supplied  by  our 
own  "Don  Singer  and  his  Sylvan 
Dell  Serenaders." 

Beautiful  decorations,  good  music, 
and  marvelous  weather  all  served  to 
make  the  beautiful  guests  remember 
this  event,  as  they  all  promised,  for 
a  long  time. 

The  traditional  Freshmen  Follies, 
attacked  by  the  upperclassmen  on 
Sunday  morning,  were  the  feature 
of  the  weekend.  Old  Man  Ziegler 
kept  the  ball  rolling  with  the  quips 
he  pulled  out  of  his  beard  and  gave 
to  the  audience,  using  the  poor 
Freshmen  as  his  mouthpieces. 

MUSIC  IN  THE  AIR 

A  horde  of  green-capped  freshmen 
overwhelmed  Lieutenant  Frankel  at 
the  first  band  practice.  No  more 
does  the  leader  have  to  make  the 
rounds  for  rookies.  All  freshmen 
have  been  distributed  to  teachers, 
and  some  fortunate  ones  have  been 
given  'instruments  to  practice  on. 
The  others  will  use  their  teachers'. 

Memorial  Day  the  band  played  at 
North  Wales. 

— Gilberg. 
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REHAB.  NEW 


MEET  THE  STUDENTS  OF  PENN  HALL 

EISKLE    Floriculture  Olney,  Pa. 

HAHN    Poultry Philadelphia,   Pa. 

HARVEY    Dairy  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

IRVINE    Poultry   Philadelphia.  Pa. 

KELNER    Poultry Philadelphia.  Pa. 

KUHNS     Poultry  Lansdale.  Pa. 

LEITERMAN  Dairy  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MARUM    Poultry Philadelphia.  Pa. 

MASLOVICH    Poultry Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ROTHERMEL    Landscaping Reading.  Pa. 

RUNCHKA    Dairy  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

SOROKA    Poultry  Portage,  Pa. 

WATSON   Poultry   Darby,   Pa. 

WEIDER    Landscape  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

YEICH     Dairy  Cressona,  Pa. 


In  mushball,  the  Rehabs  are  in 
first  place  in  the  inter-dormitory 
league.  At  the  time  of  going  to 
press  we  have  won  two  games. 
Lasker  Hall  forfeited  to  us  and  we 
trounced  the  first  floor  Ulman  team. 
31-11. 

We  have  brought  horseshoe  pitch- 
ing back  to  the  fore  at  Farm  School. 
So  far,  Sorok  has  taken  over  anyone 
who  has  thought  he  had  any  ability 
in  pitching  shoes  All  challengers 
are  welcome. 

Our  baseball  team  is  rapidly  gain- 
ing form  and  rounding  into  the  pink 
of    condition.       We    lost    our    first 


game,  6-4,  to  second  floor  Ulmar. 
We  have  been  scheduled  to  play  a 
return  match. 

We  are  organizing  a  hill-billy  band 
with  combs,  nose  flutes,  fiddles,  har- 
monicas and  jugs.  They  will  be 
scheduled  to  serenade  the  student 
body  in  the  Assembly  in  the  near 
future.     Don't  fail  to  hear  them. 

Penn  Hall  is  to  have  new  rugs  put 
in  the  first  floor.  Also,  a  piano, 
rocker,  and  a  set  of  furniture  are  to 
be  added.  It  is  to  be  named  the 
"Rehab.  Varsity  Room." 

— Maslovich. 


FROSH  NEWS 

The  following  men  were  chosen  to 
head  the  Freshman  class  during  their 
first  three  months  at  school :  Presi- 
dent, Eisman  ;  Vice-President,  Bach  ; 
Secretary,  Plotkin  ;  Treasurer,  Smuk- 
ler;  Councilman,  Scheingold. 


POULTRY    CLUB    ELECTS 
OFFICERS 

Inaugurating  a  new  policy  of  more 
and  better  meetings,  the  Poultry 
Club  opened  its  1934  season  by  elect- 
ing officers.  Joseph  Abramson, 
Boris  Caplan,  and  William  Mersky 
were  elected  President,  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  Secretary-Treasurer  re- 
spectively. — Abramson. 
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EYES,  FRONT! 

%  %#  #JTHIN  a  month  Farm  School  will  again  witness  the  reunion  of  its 

\X#students  of  yesteryear  as  Alumni  from  all  over  the  country  gather 

▼  ▼   to  do  honor  to  their  Alma  Mater.     Although  the  date  has  not,  at  the 

hour  of  going  to  press,  been  set,  we  can  safely  prophesy  that  it  will  take  place 

during  the  early  part  of  July. 

All  Alumni  are  urged  to  come,  in  order  that  Alumni  Day  may  be  the 
success  it  should  be. 


Kravat,  '13,  is  donating  a  stained 
glass  window  for  the  Alumni  House 
to  perpetuate  his  class.  Here's  hop- 
ing other  classes  follow  this  fine 
spirit. 

The  entire  proceeds  of  the  annual 
get-together  of  the  New  York  Chap- 
ter of  the  Alumni  Association  has 
been  donated  to  the  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  both 
Vandernoot  and  Elson  are  in  line  to 
make  the  Rutgers  varsity  this  fall, 
according  to  the  New  York  Sun. 

Spiller,  '32,  is  in  the  Willowcrest 
Convalescent  Home  after  having  un- 
dergone a  serious  operation  at  the 
Graduate  Hospital.  Hope  you  feel 
better,  Walter. 

Jacob  Taubenhaus,  '04,  is  the  Dean 
of  the  Texas  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 

Max  Fleisher,  '08,  is  part  owner 
and  Superintendent  of  Englewocd 
Farms  in  Virginia. 

Archie  Toffler,  '32,  is  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace  and  a  Life  Insurance 
Agent  in  Atlantic  City. 

Hyman  Leikind,  '34,  is  working  at 
the  Rose  Valley  Farms,  Trout  Run, 
Pa. 


Peter  Matcovitch,  '34,  is  working 
for  Joseph  Labell  at  Eag'le  Bridge. 
N.  Y. 

George  Miller,  '34,  is  working  at 
the  Univeristy  of  Maryland's  Horti- 
cultural Experiment  Station. 

Charles  Garment  and  Henry 
Greenberg,  '34,  are  working  at  the 
Twin  Lake  Co-operative  Farm,  Otis- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

Samuel  Jacobson,  '34,  a  Horticul- 
ture graduate,  has  a  farm  near  Wake- 
field, R.  I. 

Arnold  Egerland,  '34,  has  his  own 
farm  near  Spring  City,  Pa. 

Sam  Collins,  '34,  a  dairyman,  is 
working  at  Round  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Harry  Dubrow,  '29,  is  on  the  Gov- 
ernment Civil  Service  payroll  as  an 
Assistant  Plant  Pathologist. 

Kenneth  Campbell,  '30,  owns  the 
Silver  Fork  Fruit  Farm  at  Phoenix- 
ville,  Pa. 

Eugene  Sutton,  '34,  one  of  our 
Poultry  graduates,  is  working  at 
Westwood,  N.  J. 

Brunwasser,  '20,  is  Chief  Inspector 
of  Bureau  of  Tests  in  Allegheny 
County,  Pa. 
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EVERYTHING  must  come  to  an  end.  We  wish  this  were  ended.  But 
we  have  to  write  something  to  fill  space.  But  there  is  nothing  to  write 
about.  Meanwhile  we  sit  at  the  typewriter  and  try  to  think  what  an 
Exchange  editor  is  supposed  to  compose  when  there  is  no  Exchange.  We 
could  sit  here  and  play  Cat's  Cradle,  or  better  still,  Tick-Tack-Toe.  But 
we're  all  alone. 

When  we  were  still  children,  we  were  informed  that  of  all  the  positions 
on  a  publication,  the  one  nearest  approaching  a  racket,  and  the  one  requiring 
the  least  thought  and  energy,  is  the  position  we  are  now  holding.  Where  now 
are  our  learned  teachers?  We  would  fling  our  gauntlet  in  their  faces  and 
the  lie  in  their  teeth. 

Though  we  sit  here  and  toil  and  moil,  what  have  we?  We  have  received 
only  three  exchanges  at  the  time  of  going  to  press,  and  present  them  here- 
with to  our  bewildered  public,  that  is,  those  who  were  loyal  enough  to  read 
this  far. 


Orchids,  once  more,  to  the  'Index", 
Haverford  School,  for  their  fine  pub- 
lication. We  find  it  as  good  as  ever, 
and  note  that  their  "Humor"  has 
not  been  circulating  very  widely, 
Which  makes  it  very  interesting. 
F'rinstance  :  "She  was  only  a  plumb- 
er's daughter  so  her  face  flushed 
silently." 


The  "Anvil"  —  Valley  Forge  Mili- 
tary Academy  ■ —  we  also  find  pleas- 
ing to  the  senses.  Were  their  Ath- 
letic write-ups  more  complete,  it 
would  add  considerably  to  the  mag- 
azine. 

The  Ursinus  Weekly,  as  usual,  is 
complete  in  every  detail.  Need  more 
be  said? 


(Continued  from  Page  20) 
For  yars  after  coal  heaters  came 
into  use  the  fire-place  was  boarded 
up  and  no  one  knew  it  was  there. 
There  is  a  small  square  of  glass  set 
in  one  of  the  heavy  doors  which  tra- 
dition says  was  used  to  keep  watch 
on  the  enemy  during  the  Revolution 
when  the  house  was  in  a  state  of 
seige,  but  no  further  information 
could  be  found  about  it. 

The  house  was  the  home  of  the 
two  first  Deans  of  the  school  and 
for  the  past  eleven  years  Professor 


and    Mrs.   Otto   Stangel   have   occu- 
pied it. 

So  we  see  in  the  256  years  ot 
Home  Farm's  existence  that  its  so.il 
has  been  continuously  tilled.  Aside 
from  good  crops  it  has  produced  not 
only  farmers,  but  Judges,  Congress- 
men, Lawyers,  Deans  and  Profes- 
sors, and  from  the  part  of  the  farm 
on  which  the  campus  buildings 
stand,  have  had  many  great  men  go 
forth,  and  a  great  many  more  will 
follow. 
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SPORTS 


VARSITY  BLUES 

PAST 

Different  outlook  since  last  issue  —  the  Seniors  have  played  their  last 
game  for  Farm  School  —  time  flies  —  also  your  feet  where  you're  trying  to 
beat  out  a  bunt  —  Not  such  a  bad  season  though  —  plenty  of  spirit  —  nice 
pitching  —  good  support  —  plenty  of  material  for  next  year  —  and  plenty  of 
luck  for  Coach  Fleming  —  He'll  need  it. 

PRESENT 

Hot  summer  —  two  months'  rest  for  athletics  —  rest  up  boys  —  foot- 
ball's coming  —  and  plenty  of  bruises  —  tennis  games  are  in  full  swing  — 
hand  ball  courts  are  seeing  plenty  of  action  —  plenty  of  bull  sessions  after 
supper  in  front  of  Ulman  Hall  —  discussing  the  latest  scandal  —  we  have 
plenty  of  noses  for  news,  you  know  —  are  always  managing  to  make  a  crack 
at  and  about  N.  F.  S.  schnozzles  —  wonder  how  long  the  grass  will  last  on 
the  old  football  field  after  the  linemen  start  digging  in  —  not  with  picks 
either  —  plenty  of  boys  are  going  to  eat  dust  this  fall  —  but  they  can  take  it 
—  at  least  they  had  better  be  able  to  do  so. 

FUTURE 

Have  you  seen  the  football  schedule  —  guess  N.  F.  S.  will  be  playing 
U.  S.  C.  in  a  few  years  —  oh,  well,  "Bigger  they  come  harder  they  fall"  — ■ 
Marble  and  Wass  are  practicing  funny  noises  with  which  to  scare  the  opposi- 
tion —  of  course  just  as  a  supplemental  feature  to  their  faces  —  the  backs 
are  practicing  pivots  and  twirls  —  on  everything  from  trees  to  roommates  — 
roommates  take  a  lacing  during  football  season  —  especially  the  ones  who 
must  listen  to  the  scrubs'  tales  of  woe.  The  nurse  has  ordered  a  new  case 
of  liniment,  ice  bags  and  new  baking  lights  —  she'll  need  them  —  wait 
and  see. 


A  TOUGH  START 

After  a  close  battle  for  nine  inn- 
ings, the  opening  game  of  the  season 
was  dropped  to  Northeast  Catholic, 
4-3. 

King  Ziegler  pitched  a  beautiful 
game,  losing  because  of  errors  made 
by  his  teammates. 

The  first  run  for  the  Aggies  was 
brought  in  in  the  third,  with  Lucas 
coming  in  on  an  error.  In  the  fourth, 
Triol  was  sent  home  on  a  single  by 


Bogorad. 

The  score  remained  a  tie  until 
the  seventh,  when  Northeast  Catho- 
lic, after  a  spirited  rally,  garnered 
two  runs.  Farm  School  came  back 
in  its  half  of  the  inning  to  score 
one  run,  but  it  was  not  enough  to 
pull  them  out  of  the  hole. 

Ochs,  of  Northeast  Catholic,  did 
a  fine  job,  holding  the  Farmers  to 
three  hits. 
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Northeast  Catholic 
ABR  H 


Farm  School 

ABR  H 


4  0  1 

4  1  0 

4  0  0 

4  0  0 


Brady,  ss. 
McGeary,  If 
Glennon,  c. 
Shwhp,  cf. 
Viola,  3b. 
Stahlecher,  rf.  3  0  0 
Hoerst,  lb.  4  11 
Howlette,  2b.  4  1  1 
Ochs,  p.  3     11 


3    0    0 


Sacks,  3b. 
Rogers,  cf. 
Segal,    lb. 
Ziegler,    p. 
Triol,  2b. 
Weiss,  rf. 
Bogorad,  c. 
Waldman,  ss. 
Lucas,   If. 
Robertson 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

1  1 
0  0 
0  1 
0  0 

2  0 


33    4    6 

Umpire — Wodock 


1     0    0 
32    3    3 


SOME  BATTLE! 

Overcoming  a  six-point  lead,  the 
fighting  Farmers  came  from  far  be- 
hind to  beat  the  Ursinus  Freshmen, 
14-10. 

After  trailing  7-1  for  six  innings, 
the  Aggies  put  over  five  runs  in  the 
seventh  and  eight  in  the  next  two 
innings  to  beat  a  team  that  was  to 
have  run  away  with  the  game. 

Ursinus  gathered  twelve  hits,  six 
of  which  were  doubles.  However,  all 
the  hits  were  wasted1,  because  of 
fourteen  walks  and  five  errors  given 
out  by  three  pitchers. 

After  Ziegler  relieved  Segal  on  the 
mound  in  the  fourth  the  country  boys 
were  never  in  danger.  The  King- 
struck  out  eight  men  in  the  five  inn- 
ing's he  was  on  the  hill. 


LINEUP 


Farm  School 

ABR  H 


Sacks,  3b.  5 

Rogers,   2b.  4 

Segal,  lb.  2 

Ziegler,  p.  5 

Triol,   rf.  5 

Bogorod,   c.  4 

Robertson,  cf.  1 

Waldman,   ss.  3 

Lucas,  If.  5 


0  0 
3  0 

1  0 
1  1 


34  14    8 


Ursinus   Freshmen 

ABR  H 

Murray,  2b.      3  4    2 

Pancoast,   rf.     5  2     1 

Twordyld,3b,p.  5  0     1 

Wildonger,  cf.  5  2    2 

Santow,   ss.       4  12 

Epperecht,  2b.  4  0     1 

Lamare,   lb.       5  0     1 
Edwards,  c. 
Fiske,  p. 
Quay,  p. 
Bunkosky,  c. 


2  0  0 

3  1  1 

2  0  0 

3  0  2 


Umpire — Wodock 


43  10  13 


GIRARD  MASSACRED 

Coming  from  behind.  Farm  School 
overwhelmed  Girard  College,  19-5, 
Saturday,  May  5. 

Girard's  three  hurlers  were  unable 
to  cope  with  the  barrage  of  hits  that 
sprang  from  the  hungry  bats  of  the 
Farmers,  sixteen  of  them  winging 
their  way  far  and  wide. 


Farm  School 

ABR  H 
Sacks.  3b.  6  5  4 
Rogers,  2b.  3  4  2 
Segal,  lb.,  p.  5  4  4 
Ziegler,  p.,  lb.  5  12 
Triol,   rf.  5     12 

Bogorod,  c.  4  10 
Robertson,  cf.  3  1  0 
Waldman,  ss.  5  0  1 
Bruskin,    c.       0    0    0 


Girard  College 

ABR  II 

Manley  4     12 

Spaldo  5 

Stong 
Arentz 

Finstermacker  3 
Rickenbach  5 
Pzumaga  4 

Carpani  2 

Beacham  2 

Allan  2 


2  0 

5    0  0 

4     1  0 

0  1 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  1 


42  19  16  Close 


Umpire — Wodock 


0    0    0 
36    5    9 


MISS  'EM  AND  WEEP 
Roxboro's  eight  errors  were  suf- 
ficient to  bring  Farm  School  out  on 
top,  in  the  worst  fielding  exhibition 
shown  by  an  opponent  this  season, 
by  the  close  score  of  16-15,  Satur- 
day, May   12. 

Farm  School  could  score  only  six- 
teen times  against  the  masterful 
pithing  of  Harmer  and  Zabowski. 
This  "Pitcher's  Battle,"  was  featured 
by  a  hard  hitting  attack  by  both  out- 
fits. The  enemy  gathered  eighteen 
hits  to  the  Farmers'  fourteen 
LINEUP 


Sacks,  3b. 
Rodgers,  2b. 
Segal,  p.,  lb. 
Zeigler,  lb.,  p. 
Triol,  rf. 
Bogorod,  c. 
Robertson,  cf. 
Waldman,  ss. 
Lucas,  if. 


ihoc 

il 

Roxboro 

H.  S. 

AB 

R  H 

ABR  H 

6 

3    4 

Walde:k 

5    3    2 

6 

3    3 

Gagus 

4     1     2 

5 

2     1 

Robinson 

6    2    4 

5 

3    2 

Helms 

6    1    2 

A 

3    4 

Wilson 

6     1     1 

4 

0    0 

Burski 

4    0    1 

5 

0    0 

Farrel 

3     1     0 

3 

1     0 

Winterbottom  5    2    1 

5 

1     0 

Harmer 

5    2    3 

Zabowski 

3    2    2 

43 

16  14 

47  15  18 
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FROSH-JUNIOR  FISTICUFFS 

One  of  the  greatest  surprises  in 
Farm  School  interclass  sports  oc- 
curred when  the  Freshmen  took  over 
the  Juniors  in  the  annua!  boxing 
tilts. 

The  Juniors  were  doped  out  to 
win  the  fights  but  the  Mutts  kept 
quiet  until  the  night  of  the  bouts, 
then  their  actions  talked  louder  than 
words. 

Joe  Bogorad,  the  coach  of  the 
Freshmen  put  out  a  well-trained,  ag- 
gressive boxing  team.  Due  mostly 
to  his  efforts,  this  team  will  go  down 
in  history  as  one  of  the  scrappiest 
Frosh  outfits  to  enter  the  ring. 

An  all  time  record  was  made  when 
four  of  the  seven  bouts  ended  in 
knockouts,  and  the  unusually  blood- 
thirsty crowd  which  attended  the 
bouts  was  more  than  satisfied  with 
the  show. 

THE  FIGHTS 

One  hundred  and  fifteen  pound 
class  —  Frosh  Rowland  won  by  de- 
cision over  Junior  Smedley  in  a  slow 
bout.  The  Junior  failed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  height  and  reach  and 
consequently  was  outboxed. 

One  hundlred  and  twenty-five 
pound  class  —  Mutt  Segal  took  over 
Fury  Fuiman  in  a  classy  fight.  By 
sticking  near  the  ropes  and  using 
good  footwork  the  Freshman  gained 
the  decision. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-five  pound 
class  —  Coach-Captain  Mazer  of  the 
Juniors  took  over  Red  Pinkus  by  a 
clean  knockout  in  40  seconds  after 
the  opening  bell.  A  mighty  wallop 
by  a  hard  fighter  laid  the  lanky 
Freshman  very  low  on  the  canvas. 

One  hundred  and  forty-five  pound 
class  —  Sailor  Patton  won  by  a 
technical    knockout    over    Puncher 


Plotkin  in  the  second  round.  The 
consistent  left  jab  of  the  Junior,  fol- 
lowed by  his  furious  right,  was  too 
much  for  the  Frosh  who  developed 
a  Charley  Horse  under  the  Junior's 
attack. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-five  pound 
class  —  Captain  Garber  of  the  Mutts 
won  by  a  decision  over  Tiger  Katz 
in  a  fight  wdiich  seemed  to  be  more 
of  a  wrestling  match  than  an  affair 
of  the  gloves. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-five  pound 
class  —  Killer  Kerns  knocked  out 
Mutt  Eisman  late  in  the  first  round. 
The  Freshman  could  not  stand  up 
under  the  furious  whirlwind  attack 
of  the  upper  classman.  This  fight 
made  the  bouts  three  even. 

Heavyweight  Kerns  was  put  in  to 
fight  his  second  match  of  the  evening 
against  the  heavyweight  man  of  the 
Freshmen,  Greek  Schechtman.  Some- 
what tired  by  his  first  fight,  the 
Junior  was  literally  out  on  his  feet 
after  two  hectic  rounds  of  real  wind- 
mill slugging.  Referee  Charlie  Price 
stopped  the  fight  when  the  Junior 
could  no  longer  hold  his  arms  up. 
By  losing  this  bout  the  Juniors  lost 
the  fights,  4-3. 

MUTTS  POLLUTE  POND 

The  first  interclass  field-day  to  be 
held  at  Farm  School  was  decisively 
won  by  the  Juniors,  53-19,  Sunday, 
May  13. 

The  Juniors  started  slowly,  gar- 
nering five  points  to  the  Freshmen's 
four  in  the  first  event,  the  potato 
race.  Making  a  clean  sweep  in  the 
obstacle  race  the  Juniors  jumped 
ahead  nine  points.  The  Freshmen 
came  within  six  points  of  the  upper- 
classmen  whe  nthey  won  the  horse 
fight. 

(Please  refer  to  Page  29) 
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TINTYPES  OF  FAMOUS  FARM  SCHOOL  PERSONALITIES 


ROSNER  N.  TRIOL 

The  "N"  stands  for  Nuniviller.  He 
is  the  only  Rosner  Nuniviller  Triol 
in  Farm  School.  His  initials  "R.  N. 
T."  could  very  easily  be  changed  to 
"T.  N.  T."  on  the  football  field. 

The  boy  loves  to  eat,  always  sleeps 
in  pajamas,  and  wears  moccasins  for 
bedroom  slippers. 

His  hobby  is  the  miniature  duck 
and  goose  ranch  he  maintains  at 
Number  3  Farm. 

Has  a  number  of  misnomers,  in- 
cluding, "Marblehead,"  "P.D.,"  "Pill- 
tonic,"  and  "Paducah."  Burns  up 
when  you  call  him  "P.  D."  It  doesn't 
mean  Police  Department. 

He  is  going  to  be  a  farmer,  and  a 
good  one,  because  he  loves  agricul- 
ture. 

Farm  School's  only  Freshman  to 
ever  win  three  varsity  letters ! 

AARON  COHEN 

Just  "Creamy"  for  short. 

Farm  School's  left  side  of  the  line. 

The  best  natured  fellow  in  school. 

Just  barely  weighs  220  pounds. 

Knows  more  about  Natural  Science 
than  anybody  g'ives  him  credit  for. 
Take  a  walk  in  the  country  with  him 
and  you've  a  walking  Encyclopedia 
with  you. 

Is  half  the  firm  of  "Triol  and 
Cohen,  Poultry  and  Skunk  Hand- 
lers." 


Threatens  to  bring  a  girl  out  to  a 
dance  some  day.  That  threat  is  two 
years  old  now. 

Always  being  mistaken  for  the 
Dean.     He  suffers  terribly. 

His  ambition  is  to  catch  a  kick-off 
and  run  it  back  for  a  touchdown. 

SIDNEY  LEVITT 

The  "Old  Man  of  the  Mountain," 
despite  Zeigler's  presence  in  school. 

Hails  from  Akron,  Ohio,  and  al- 
ways talks  about  the  moonlit  nights 
spent  canoeing. 

Has  a  simply  ducky  bathrobe,  the 
envy  of  all  who  see  it. 

Is  the  star  entertainer  at  "Klub 
Kristol."     Hobby?     Women! 

Levitt  is  amused  by  all  his  nick- 
names, "Old  Man,"  "Fossil,"  and 
"Grandpop"  being  among  them. 

If  you  want  to  be  a  pal  of  his,  tell 
him  he  plays  the  violin  exquisitely 
and  you'd  love  to  bear  with  him 
while  he  renders  a  number.  (Com- 
monly called  leg-pulling.) 

OWEN  JAY  SHULMAN 

Ye  Editor! 

Just  to  be  different  he's  the  first 
Junior  ever  to  hold  the  prized  posi- 
tion of  Editor-in-Chief  of  "The 
Gleaner." 

Shulman  is  a  three  letter  man.  Be- 
fore matriculating  at  Farm  School, 
he  was  a  sensation  at  Bryn  Mawr. 
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Loves  his  pipes.  Has  an  assort- 
ment befitting  an  editor. 

Has  perhaps  the  finest  book  col- 
lection outside  of  the  Memorial  Lib- 
rary. The  Book-of-the-Month  Club 
wouldn't  be  able  to  operate  without 
his  orders.     (Adv.) 

Of  course  you've  read  the  well- 
known  "Noses,"  by  Owen  Jay.  It 
seems  that  Shulman's  "protuberous 
proboscis"  preyed  on  his  mind  to 
such  an  extent,  that  he  could  only 
find  relief  in  confession.  Hence 
"Noses"! 

Owen  Jay  is  temperamental,  but 
since  it's  attributed  to  his  journalis- 
tic tendencies,  no  one  seems  to  mind. 

His  hobby  is  "The  Gleaner,"  and 

we  must  admit  that  O.  J.  S.  is  doing 

well  by  his  hobby. 

(Editor's  Note —  Please,  Mr.  Zeigler,  spare 
our  blushes  !) 

THINGS   WE   COULD    DO 
WITHOUT 

1.  Details. 

2.  Shmooly  on  toast. 

3.  Losing  baseball  games. 

4.  Wascavage's  crooning. 

5.  Mutt  Rules  and  Regulations  (or 
so  they  think). 

FUNNY  SIGHTS  AT  THE 
FIGHTS 

The  Juniors ! 

Mentzel,  announcing,  "Doctor 
Moore,  has  examined  all  the  partici- 
pants, and  finds  them  physically  fit." 
And  a  wit  pops  up  with  "and  men- 
tally?" 

Kerns  and  Shechtman  going  on  a 
drunk  in  the  last  round  of  the  heavy- 
weight bout. 

Two  Freshmen,  deciding  not  to 
continue  wearing  their  Mutt  caps, 
but  about  four  Seniors  were  behind 
them.  So,  they'll  wear  their  Mutt 
caps! 


(Continued  from  Page  27) 
The   Mutts   received  their  weekly 
bath   when   fifteen   of   them   hit  the 
water  in  the  last  event,  the  Tug-O'- 
War. 

The  summaries : 

Potato  Race:  first,  Waldman,  Junior;  sec- 
ond and  tihrd,  Segal  and  Rowland, 
Freshmen. 

Obstacle  Race:  Triple  tie  for  first,  Wald- 
man, Mazer  and  Bruskin,  Juniors. 

Three-legged  Race:  first.  Levitt  and  Kerns, 
Juniors;  second  and  thidr,  Picker  and 
Bhrahin,  and  Pinkus  and  Jacobson. 
Freshmen. 

Sack  Race,  first  and  second.  Levitt  and 
Kerns,  Juniors;  third,  Garber,  Fresh- 
man. 

Tug-o-War:     Juniors. 

Horse  Figth  :  Segal  and  Shectman,  Fresh- 
men.. 

REGRETS 

We  are  unable  to  report  on  the 
Junior  -  Freshmen  wrestling  bouts 
and  the  last  three  games  of  the  base- 
ball squad  because  we  shall  have 
gone  to  press  by  the  time  these 
events  occur. 


The  Japanese  have,  by  artificial 
selection,  developed  the  tail  covert 
feathers  of  the  Yokahoma  breed  so 
long  that  the  tails  often  reach  a 
length  of  eighteen  feet.  Special 
roosts  often  two  stories  high  have 
to  be  made  so  that  the  tail  does  not 
dra.e  on  the  ground. 


s.s.s. 

SPRAY  COMPOUND 

Sticks 

Makes 
Thirty 

-   Spreads   -   Suspends 

ill  your  sprays  more  valuable, 
other  products-all  equally  high 

MECHLING  BROS. 

CHEMICAL  CO. 

Camden,  N.  J. 

Boston, 

Mass.                Phila.,  Pa. 
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THE   GLEANER 

WAS   PRINTED 

by  the 

IN   PHILADELPHIA 

OLNEY 

PRINTING 

COMPANY 

5308-10  N.  5th  STREET 

PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 

Bell  Phone  285-W  Doylestown,  Pa. 

SANDER'S  PHOTO  STUDIO  and  ART  SHOP 

83  WEST  STATE  STREET 


Photographs,  Cameras,  Films,  Frames,  Albums 
Greeting  Cards  for  Every  Occasion 


Twenty-four  Hour  Service  in  Our  Finishing  Department 


SAVE  WITH  ICE  SAVE  WITH 


SURE 

SAFE 

SILENT 

ECONOMICAL 


G.   E.   WILLARD 


Manufacturer  and  Distributor 


Phone  26-M 


DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


Geo.  L.  Wells,  Pres.  &.  Treas.  Allen  B.  Moyer,  Vice  Pres.  Jos.  F.  Lagerman.  Sec'y 

GEO.   L.  WELLS,   Inc. 

WHOLESALE 
QUALITY  MEATS,  PROVISIONS  and  POULTRY 

402-404  N.  SECOND  STREET  PHILADELPHIA 

Institutions   and    Hotels   ''OUR    BUSINESS" 


PLEASE  PATRONIZE  "GLEANER-  ADVERTISERS 
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JOE  ABE  THE  BARBER  SAYS: 

"I    Need   Your   Head  to   Run 
My   Business." 

Appointments  at  Your   Convenience 
Room  28  second  floor  Ulman 


Compliments  of 
TELLER  AND  O'NEILL 

FARM  SCHOOL  PHOTOGRAPHERS 


For 

Quality, 

Service 

and 

Square 

Deal 

HARRY 

KATZ 

Farm 

School' 

s    Distinctive 

Photographer 

Room 

No.    16 

Ulma 

n   Hall 

BENNY  SEZ: 


BENNY    THE   BARBER 


For  Quality,  Service  and  Square   Deal 

THE  REXALL  STORE 

Stands   First 

Victor  Agents  Eastman   Kodak  Agency 

DOYLESTOWN    DRUG   CO. 
Cor.  Main  and  Courts  Streets,  DoylestownJPa. 


"TED"  DUBOIS 

Doylestown's  Distinctive  Barber  Shop 

COURT  HOUSE  ROW 


Phone   227-J 

SCHUYLER  &  BOWERS 

Outfitters  in  Men's  and  Boys'  Clothing  and 

Haberdashery 

CLEANING   and  PRESSING 

DOYLESTOWN,    PENNA. 

Norman,   Legion   and   Smithson   Suits 


CHARLEY  E. 

PRICE 

Compliments 

of 

SWARTIIMORE 

,  PA. 

Football  Official 

Boxing 

Referee 

JAMES    B.    FRETZ 

COAL,  LUMBER,  BUILDING  MATERIALS 

NEW  BRITAIN,  PA. 


Compliments   of 

W.  E.  KING 

FARM  SCHOOL  ROOTER 

and 
FOOTBALL  STRATEGIST 


HERRIDGE  and.  HERRIDGE 

5  -  10  -25    CENT    STORES 

Stationery,  School  Supplies  and 

General   Lines 

CORNER  OAKLAND  and  MAIN  STS. 


THE  TOGGERY  SHOP 

"The  Store  of  Quality"  Charles  A.  Row( 

Walkover  and  Freeman  Shoes 


MAIN    STREET 


ape  Building 

DOYLESTOWN,    PA. 


Keystone  Telephone 
Main  7588 


Bell  Telephone 
Market  0222-3 


S.  E.  SOSTMANN 

Meats,   Poultry   and   Provisions 
Hotels  and  Restaurants  Supplied 

407-09  North  Franklin  St.  Philadei 


TARTAN    BRAND 

ALFRED  LOWRY  &  BRO. 


Philadelphia,  Penna. 
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Coal  Hill  Mining  Co.,  Inc. 
Anthracite — Bituminous — Coke 

REAL    ESTATE    BUILDING 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Scranton,  Pa. 


Erie,  Pa. 
DuBois,  Pa. 


Tar 


"TAROCI DE" 
(Old  Name  Tarolene) 
.vash  for  Aphis  -  Scale  -   Red   Mite 


Other  Outstanding  Sprays: 

"PRECIPTO" 

"GRO-ALL  OIL"  EMULSION 

SULPHUR  and  SULPHUR  DUSTS 

COPPER  and  COPPER  DUSTS 

ROTENONE  DUSTS 

A  DUST  and  SPRAY  for  EVERY  PURPOSE 

For  full  particulars  write 

CENTRAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY.  Inc. 

Baltimore  Trust  Bldg.  Baltimore.   Md. 


F.  D.  HARTZEL'S  SONS  CO. 

CHALFONT,   PA.  LANSDALE,   PA. 

Dealer  in 

FLOUR,    FEED,    COAL,    LUMBER 


WILLIAM 

NEIS 

& 

SON 

51a 

kers  of 

SUPERFINE 

SOFT 

DRINKS 

THOMAS   LYONS 

Watches,   Clocks,   Jewelry   and   Silverware 

Repairing  a  Specialty      DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


SHORE'S   MARKET   HOUSE 

Fresh  Fruit.  Fancy  Groceries.  Vegetables 

Fish  and   Oysters 

Free  Delivery 

Bell  Phone,  71-.I  WILLOW  GROVE.  PA. 


Bell  Phone, 

457 

NYCE 

PLANING  MILL 

CO. 

Lumber,   M 

illwork   and 

Concrete 

Products 

Office  and 

Plant : 

239  Decatur 

Street 

Doylestown,  Pa. 

FOR  GOOD  THINGS  TO  EAT 

WAGNER'S  BAKERY 

Home    Made   Ice   Cream  —  Soda  —  Candie 

Opposite   Post   Office  DOYLESTOWN 


BRIDGEMAN'S   PHARMACY 

A  Good  Drug  Store  Since  1874 

MAIN  and  STATE  STS.  DOYLESTOWN 

Telephone  90  or  91 


DRUGS 

The  Store  of  Service  and   Quality 

SAMUEL    R.    PEARCE 

DOYLESTOWN  PENNSYLVANIA 


GROFF  &  CARWITHEN 

Coal,   Lumber,   Feed,   Building   Materials 
DOYLESTOWN,    PA. 
Bell   Phone,   420 


HIST  AND  BROTHERS 

SLATE    AND   TIN    ROOFING 
Red,   Green   and   Gray   Asbestos  Shingles 

Gutters   and    Spouting 

hone,    121J  Shop,  67-73  S.  Hamilton  S 

DOYLESTOWN,   PA. 


LEON  STULTZ  &  SON 

Plumbing,   Vapor   and   Hot  Water   Heating 

Bel!  Phone,  279J  Estimates 

125  East  State  Street  Doylestown.  Pa. 


Cleaning 

Materals 

IN  THE  SERVICE 

OF  CLEANLINESS 

SANITARY 

EQUIPMENT 

F 

w. 

Hoffman  &  Co., 

Inc. 

35 

37  So 

th  4th  St 

Philadelph 

ia.  Pa. 
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ENTERPRISE  MILL  SOAP 
WORKS,  Inc. 

TEXTILE  and  LAUNDRY  SOAPS 

LAUNDRY  SUPPLIES  and 

CHEMICALS 

COLUMBIA  ALKALI  PRODUCTS 

229-31-33  N.  TWELFTH  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


Quakertown  Wholesale 
Confectionery  Company 

Bell  Phono,  Quakertown  23 

Juniper  and  Sixth  Streets 
QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


Bell  182  Keystone  19-D 

CHAS.  B.   MOYER 

30  EAST  STATE  STREET 

Doylestown,  Pa. 

Kelvinator  Radio  Equipment 


MEN  WOMEN  CHILDREN 

W.  J.  NYCE'S  SHOE  STORE 

"The  Home  of  Nice  Footwear" 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


DOYLESTOWN    LAUNDRY 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

Call  245-J  and  Let  Us  Relieve  You  of 

Your  Wash  Day  Worries 


Shoes  Work 

Sweaters  Clothes 

ASAY'S 


10  S.  MAIN  ST. 


DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


FRENCH  -  WOLF 
Paints  and  Enamels 

Are  "easy"  to  work,  dry  with  smooth  sur- 
face, withstand  the  severest  weather,  give 
greatest  coverage  per  gallon,  by  actual  test. 
FREE — Copy  of  "Hints  on  Painting,"  wheth- 
er you  expect  to  repair  now  or  later.  Help- 
ful, interesting.  Edition  limited.  Get  YOURS 
today. 

FRENCH  WOLF 

PAINT  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

Broad  and  Columbia  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


W.  C.  FLECK  &  BRO„  Inc. 

Established  1865 

HARDWARE-     •    PAINTS    -    HOUSEWARE 

GIFTS        ■        SPORTING  GOODS 

TOYS  ■         BUILDERS'  SUPPLIES 

ELECTRICAL   APPLIANCES 


JENKINTOWN 


PA. 


HATBORO 


JACOB  TRINLEY&SONS 

Manufacturers  of 

BALANCED  RATIONS  FOR 
ALL  LIVESTOCK 

LINFIELD   PENNA. 


CLYMER'S  DEPARTMENT  STORE 

BUCKS  COUNTY'S  LARGEST  STORE 
The  National  Farm  School  Is  One  of  its  Patrons 

YOUR  PATRONAGE  SOLICITED 

R.  L.  CLYMER 

Doylestown,  Pa. 


J.  A.   GARDY  PRINTING   CO. 
Printing  STATIONERY        Advertising 

28  W.  State  St.  Phone.  369-j 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


Bell  Phone,  53 

CHARLES  H.  SHIVE 

Hardware  and  Sporting  Goods 

MAIN  and  STATE  STREETS 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


DR 

WM. 

J.  McEVOY 

OPTOMETRIST 

OPTICIAN 

15 

EAST  STATE  STREET 

Hours  9-5 

Tues 

&  Sat..Eves  until  9  p.m. 

Bitzer  Dry  Cleaning  and  Dye  Works 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 
All  work  done  in  our  own  Plant 

Phone  125 


FOR    YOUR 

NEXT 

HAIRCUT 

OR    SHAVE 

Try  - 

NELSON'S 

BARBER 

SHOP 

17  So.  Main 

Street 

Doylestown. 

Pa. 

Next  to 

Henry 

Ely's 

Grocery  Store 

For  Quality  Home-Made  Candies,  Delicious 

Fresh  Fruit  Sundaes  and  Ice  Cream  Sodas 

-  visit  - 

THE  PALACE   OF  SWEETS 

STRAND  THEATRE  BUILDING 


WILLIAM  S.  ERDMAN,  Jr. 
PAINTS,    OILS.    VARNISHES,    GLASS 

Phone  407 
52  E.  State  Street  Doylestown,  Pa. 


Phone  523 
DOYLESTOWN  PRINTING  SHOP 

CHAS.  L.  GOODMAN 
142  W.  State  Street  Doylestown,  Pa. 


DOYLESTOWN  AGRICULTURAL  CO. 

DOYLESTOWN  THRESHERS       —      BEAN  SPRAYERS 

STARLINE  BARN  EQUIPMENT  —  CRAINE  SILOS 

INTERNATIONAL  TRUCKS 

McCormick-Deering  Farm  Machines 

Telephone  374  DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 
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